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studio as long as possible. He believes in the Horatian maxim of 
the seven years' fixing of a poem. Sometimes he does not touch 
the canvas for months after his first criticisms have been executed. 
Then, suddenly, he sees something that will help it along. I re- 
member hearing him say one day, in his studio : " I thought that 
picture was done half a dozen times. It certainly might have been 
called finished six months ago. I was working at it all day yester- 
day." But one limitation should be noted here. Mr. Gifford does 
not experiment with his paintings. He does not make a change 
in . one of them unless he knows precisely what he wishes to do. 
He does not put in a cow, a tree, a figure, and then take it out 
again. I once heard a landscape-painter laughingly remark: " Do 
you see that grass in that picture ? I have buried twelve cows 
there ! " But the turf was as smiling as ever. When Mr. Gifford 
is done, he stops. And he knows when he is done. Yet, on the 
other hand, he would rather take the risk of destroying a picture 
than to feel the slightest doubt respecting any part of it. The 
moment of his keenest pleasure is not when his work is satis- 
factorily completed, but when, long beforehand, he feels that he 
is going to be successful with it. 

Mr. Gifford varnishes the finished picture so many times with 
boiled oil, or some other semi-transparent or translucent substance, 
that a veil is made between the canvas and the spectator's eye — a 
veil which corresponds to the natural veil of the atmosphere. The 
farther off an object is in Nature, the denser is the veil through 
which we see it ; so that the object itself is of secondary impor- 
tance. The really important thing is the veil or medium through 
which we see it. And this veil is different at different times. One 
day we go out in the morning, and, looking up and down the 
street, take no note of the sight. We are not impressed. Ano- 
ther day there is a slight change in the density or the clarity of the 
atmosphere, and lo ! what before was a commonplace view has 
become exquisitely beautiful. It was the change in the air that 
made the change in the object ; and especially when finishing his 
picture does the artist bear in mind this fact. 

Moreover, as the spectator looks through this veil of varnish, 
the light is reflected and refracted just as it is through the atmo- 
sphere — reflections and refractions which, though unseen, are 
nevertheless-felt. The surface of the picture, therefore, ceases to 
be opaque ; it becomes transparent, and we look through it upon 
and into the scene beyond. In a word, the process of the artist is 
the process of Nature. 



Some years ago Mr. Gifford used to be known as a painter 
of Indian-summer landscapes ; and almost all the commissions 
he received were commissions to paint such pictures. People 
had begun to put limitations upon him, he thought ; to take for 
granted that his success was possible only in that particular field. 
The popular estimate nettled him. He saw other things in Nature 
as beautiful as an Indian-summer landscape. He resolved to 
show that he could produce them also. Mr. Gifford believes that, 
if there is anything an artist is bound to do, it is what he wants to 
do ; and one of the greatest struggles of his life was to escape the ' 
limitations that people put upon him. If he desired to limit his 
capacity as an artist, he would adopt a specialty. But he does not 
recognise his right wilfully to limit his intelligence. 

He therefore proceeded to paint his great picture of ' Kauters- 
kill Clove,' which affords the greatest possible contrast to an In- 
dian-summer landscape. It is a twilight scene, dark-purple toned, 
lowering, strange, almost awful, altogether striking and effective. 
The persons who thought they had his measure did not know 
what to say. The work had taken right hold of them, and they 
could not get away from it. It was a day of triumph for the 
painter, and of instruction for his admirers. 

Mr. Gifford's industry often leads him to make a dozen sketches 
of the same scene. The first sketch, indeed, contains the essence, 
but day after day he visits the place, corrects the first sketch, quali- 
fies it, establishes the relations of one part to another, and fixes 
the varied gradations of colour. His portfolios are heavy with 
studies of rocks, of trees, of fallen leaves, of streams, of ocean- 
waves. Some painters think that, if they reproduce such objects 
exactly, they lose some of the poetry of natural facts. Mr. Gifford 
does not think so. He believes in Nature, and is not ashamed 
laboriously to imitate her. An artist like Corot offends him by 
slovenliness. To him one of Corot 's finished landscapes is scarcely 
more than a sketch. He gets from it nothing more than he would 
get from a drawing. . " The best thing by Corot that I ever saw," 
said Mr. Gifford one day, " was a lithograph after one of his pic- 
tures." On the other hand, every critic knows that Mr. Gifford 
does not elaborate unnecessarily, or so as to draw attention to the 
mechanism of the work, simply as mechanism. That were a fault 
almost as bad as the worst. Nor is Mr. Gifford disposed, like 
Turner, wantonly to sport with colour, to show it off merely as 
colour and nothing else. Finally, Mr. Gifford does not select his 
scene ; his scene selects him. 



LAFARGE'S DECORATIONS OF TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 




F Trinity Church, Boston, is not the noblest of 
recently-erected church edifices in this country, 
as soni£ of its admirers declare, it is certainly 
one of the most novel and conspicuous. Both 
the exterior and the interior are sumptuous in 
proportion, arrangement, and decoration. Talent 
of a high order has been employed in every art 
that has been summoned to complete this ostentatious edifice; 
and, if the general effect is peculiar (and there is room for criticism 
according to the varying standards of school and the wide diver- 
gence of critical tastes), at least it may be said that the designs 
have been executed with marked success. 

The design of Trinity Church is pure French Romanesque. It 
is in the style of a Latin cross, with a semicircular apsis added in 
the rear, rounding off the chancel. From the centre rises a mas- 
sive and lofty square tower, a peculiarity presented, it is said, by 
no other edifice in this country. This tower is carried by four 
piers, these resting on solid, granite pyramids ; while at each cor- 
ner is a graceful turret. The roofs of the tower are covered with 
light-red tiles. It rises no less than 190 feet, the height from the 
floor to the top of the interior arches being 57 feet. The whole is 
built of rose-granite, and the trimmings are of Long Meadow free- 
stone ; while here and there large blocks of Westerly red granite 
have been inserted. In front are two towers, which have been 
richly decorated by the sculptor, and are surmounted by turrets 
and red-tile roofs. 



Striking as is the exterior, when one enters the church through 
the massive doors, he is yet more impressed by the wealth of deco- 
ration and adornment, the novelty of the arrangement, and multi- 
tude of unwonted effects which Art has lavished there. The nave 
and chancel, extending from end to end 160 feet, is crossed by a 
transept measuring 122. The lofty tower, 46 feet square, is hol- 
low, and gives majesty to the proportion of the edifice, and lends 
to it its main source of light. The spacious chancel, with its semi- 
circular apsis, relieves the angularity of the lower walls ; while 
the gentle light which is here and there admitted imparts sober- 
ness, but not gloom, both to the colouring of the decorations and 
to the general effect of the interior. 

Mr. John Lafarge, to whom the interior decoration of Trinity 
Church was confided, has evidently spared no resource either in 
design or execution to render the work a striking testimony to his 
talents, and a bold and novel exhibition of the capabilities of his 
art. While every part of the edifice betrays the same marked 
characteristics, it is clear that Mr. Lafarge aimed to make the 
adornment of the interior of the tower the main feature of his 
work. It is the lofty, central point to which all eyes are directed 
at once on entering. Every detail of the upper part of the tower 
is enriched with colour and gilding and imaginative device. Within 
it is lavished the greatest effort of artistic fancy, and the interest is 
heightened by the distinct figures and groups which stand out 
conspicuously amid the wealth of indefinite decoration. 

High up in the tower are twelve stained-glass windows, over 
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which are arches in red and brown. The ceiling is panelled in 
small squares of four feet, the ground being of " antique blue," but 
appearing to the unprofessional eye to be a dull, darkish green ; 
these panels are adorned by graceful figures in green and gold ; 
but so high are they from the spectator that, despite these bright 
colours, the effect is, though rich, quiet and sober. In the upper 
corners of the tower are represented, in bright colours, the symbols 
of the four Evangelists — the winged lion for St. Mark, the eagle 
for St. John, the bull for St. Luke, and the angel for St. Matthew. 
Beside the bull and the eagle are pertinent Scriptural mottoes ; 
large mosaic crosses occupy the spaces beside the other symbols. 
The bull was executed by Mr. Frank Millet, the lion by Lafarge, 
the eagle by Maynard, and the angel by Lathrop. The back- 
ground upon which these symbols are painted is of a lightish red. 
On either side of the tower windows are columns, the vases of 
which are decorated by heads of Scriptural personages. A richly- 
gilded cornice, relieved with broken greens, and bordered below 
with various mosaic figures, appears under these columns. Next 
appears a broad gold band, extending around the four sides of the 
tower, upon which, in large dull-red Roman letters, runs the text, 
" Blessing, and honour, and glory, be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever." 

Beneath this golden band are the figures which form the most 
conspicuous feature of the tower decoration. These are of St. 
Peter and St. Paul on the east side, of the prophets Jeremiah and 
Isaiah on the north side, and of David and Moses on the south 
side, the west side being for the present left vacant. On either 
hand of these noble cartoons, which were designed by Lafarge, are 
graceful groups of angels, painted as if in a frame. The figures 
are august, graceful, and striking, in the extreme. David, painted 
by Millet, is represented as youthful and golden-haired ; he raises 
his harp on his shoulder with one hand, and with the other carries 
a long staff; he is dressed in a white tunic, while a long blue robe 
is loosely thrown about him. Moses is venerable and serene, and 



holds the tablets of the law against his breast. These figures are 
fifteen feet high ; they were enlarged by photography, and are 
painted directly on the plaster, the colours being put on with the 
wax, turpentine, and alcohol mixture. The whole of this deco- 
ration is bound in, on the arches that sustain the tower, with a wide 
band of gilding upon the general light-red ground. From these 
four enormous clustered columns descend to the floor, of wood, 
though painted a dark, dull green, and resembling iron. The capi- 
tals of these columns are richly carved and coloured. 

The ceiling of the chancel presents a space of solid gilding, re- 
lieved by mosaic pieces here and there. The gilding is put directly 
on the plaster. Above the windows of the chancel are penetra- 
tions, which are richly adorned with figures and scrolls in blue and 
gold. Panels, with a gold groundwork, are placed between the 
windows of the chancel, and these panels are inscribed with the 
Lord's Prayer and Apostles' Creed, and with a number of appro- 
priate Scripture texts. Two panels next to the entrance of the 
chancel are adorned with gold-decorated Latin crosses. Beneath 
the decorated moulding, which rises above the lower stage of the 
apsis, runs a broad border of scroll-work, gold and bright colours, 
suggested by one of the borders seen in the Basilica of St. Mark's 
at Venice, and executed by Lathrop. Beneath this border there is 
a plain space on the walls, painted a sober, dark green, which is 
yet to receive a processional painting. Throughout the interior, 
the prevailing effect is harmony of design, colour, and tone, rich- 
ness, and a soberness which is not sombre. The most conspi- 
cuous colours in the nave and transept are the deep antique blue, 
and deep gold tints. The window penetrations are gilt, with a 
contrast of a deeper-toned gold colour. The walls, excepting the 
green of the chancel, are of a uniform light and dull red. 

Many spaces in the walls are yet to be filled with cartoons, pro- 
cessional designs, and figure-work ; but enough has been done to 
fully illustrate the conception of the artist, and to create an effect 
which is imposing and even grand. 



NOTES. 



ART IN PHILADELPHIA.— Among the paintings in Memorial 
Hall, Permanent Exhibition, some have already been noticed in 
these columns, others arc too familiar to require notice, and many 
more are deserving of honourable mention which we are compelled 
to pass by for the present. A picture which attracts much notice 
is entitled ' Waiting for Somebody,' by Miss Jessie M. Grant. A 
lady, whose face is remarkable in no way, is pensively awaiting the 
arrival of an expected lover, probably. She is tastefully robed in 
white satin, and has in her hand a gaily-coloured fan. The accesso- 
ries are well painted and suitable, and the tone and colouring are 
most pleasing ; but the picture, as a whole, gives evidence of more 
artistic knowledge and technical skill than fine feeling or imagina- 
tion. There is a small collection of Italian paintings which are very 
interesting. ' The Interior of a Sacristry,' by Prof. S. Marchesi, is the 
most important of these. The figures stand out with startling promi- 
nence, and are painted with great mechanical skill, while a fall of light 
from a very high upper window along the wall on the carved woodwork 
is marvellously rendered. Yet withal it is a picture that is cold, and 
appeals merely to the eye and the intellect. Chevalier A. Fornis's ' Park 
of the Seventeenth Century ' is a painting that is brimful of pleasant 
suggestion, and of the pride and tenderness and courtly grace of the old 
rigime. Several lovely ladies are about to ascend a broad flight of stone 
steps which rise to the wooded entrance of an ancient park, where others 
are receiving them as guests with easy grace. The sun falls softly upon the 
marble railing, and in patches over the steps, the walk, and the velvety 
lawn. The background is lost in the deep, dark, cool shadows of a 
well-kept park forest. At the Academy of Fine Arts, Baron O. Herme- 
lin's interesting painting of the ' Poor People's Graveyard ' can now be 
seen. The view is a very impressive one, the colouring perfect, but the 
treatment of the sky is a great fault in it. Makart's large and well- 
known painting of ' Catherine Cornaro ' has been removed from the 
Academy and replaced by T. Buchanan Read's life-size picture of 
' Cavalry Sheridan and his Horse on the Way to Winchester.' Mr. N. H. 
Trotter, the popular animal-painter, has completed a picture called 
'Wolves baying the Moon,' a group of five prairie-wolves, very pic- 
turesquely arranged. It is a very effective picture, and displays much 



care as well as improving skill. The bronze statue of ' St. George and 
the Dragon,' which has recently been placed on the portico of St. 
George's Hall, is a fine group. It is of standard bronze, but is now 
covered with a bright-green oxidisation — probably contracted during its 
ocean-passage. The base is ten feet long, and the height about twelve 
feet. The saint is represented entirely nude, with the exception of a 
helmet, and mounted upon a horse without a saddle. The horse is rear- 
ing on his hind-legs, and the saint, grasping the bridle in his left hand, 
holds in his right hand a sword, and looks down over the off-side of the 
horse at the conventional dragon, which is being trampled under the 
horse's hoofs, while the rider administers the coup-de-grace with the 
sword. The attitude of the dragon is most complicated, and forcibly 
expressive of the death-agony. The work is cast by the Messrs. Elkin- 
ton, of London, and cost $4,000. 

A number of paintings from Sweden, by Swedish artists, have been 
arranged and hung in two galleries in Memorial Hall. Baron Herme- 
lin is represented by two pictures, neither of which calls, for special 
notice. Alex. Nordgren exhibits a ' View of the Promontory of Kullen 
Shane,' a picture which shows some excellent work amid obvious 
crudities. Mrs. A. von Schwerin's ' Landscape with Cattle ' is a picture 
of decided power ; as are also two pictures by Bengt. Nordenberg, called 
' Delacarlians put to Flight by a Fire in the Forest,' and a ' Wedding in 
a Country Church.' The latter is the best in this collection, and it tells 
its pleasant tale of village-life admirably. The figures and faces are 
well executed, and give perfectly the character of people passionless, 
ignorant of the world, and satisfied under the dominion of the priest- 
hood. 

The Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall, is continually adding to 
its treasures, and has now secured a case labelled ' Goldsmiths' and Sil- 
versmiths' Work,' which consists mostly of facsimiles of the royal col- 
lection of plate at Windsor Castle. A splendid salver, dated 1597* 
richly chased with strapwork and cartouches ; an English vase or wine- 
cooler, designed by Flaxman and executed by Rundell and Bridges in 
1812 for the Prince Regent— afterwards George IV. ; a sacramental 
flagon of the seventeenth century ; a large English salver of the date 
of 1814, with a centre-piece in high-relief representing ' The Triumph of 



